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ways and Beresford springs, and camped at Paisley Ponds. Wind north-east. 
Cloudy. 

Sunday, 'August 26.— Paisley Ponds. Wind north-east; thunder and 
lightning from the north and west, with a few drops of rain during the night. 
This morning, still cloudy, every appearance of rain ; had a few showers during 
our journey to Hamilton Springs. Pound Mr. Brodie camped about 3 miles 
south-east from Mount Hamilton, by whom we were received, and treated with 
great kindness. Camped. Wind north ; cloudy. 

Monday, August 27. — Hamilton Springs. Wind north-east. Heavy 
shower of rain during the night. As some of the horses want shoeing, I shall 
remain here to-day and have them put on. The horses have strayed away 
during the night, and only two can be found to-day. 

Tuesday, August 28. — Hamilton Springs. Searching for the horses ; which 
cannot be found, the rain having obliterated the tracks. Wind south-east ; 
clouds all gone. 

Wednesday, August 29.— Hamilton Springs. Searching for the missing 
horses, which cannot be found. Wind south-east. 

Thursday, August, 30. — Hamilton Springs. Still no horses. I think they 
must have gone to Chambers Creek. I have 5 white, and 2 black men search- 
ing for them. They cannot track them away from the creek, in consequence 
of the rain having washed them out. I shall try again to-morrow. Wind 
south-east. 

Friday, August 31. — Hamilton Springs. The same result ; they cannot be 
seen ; they must have gone down to Chambers Creek. I shall borrow a horse, 
and go down there to-morrow. Wind south-east. 

Saturday, September 1. — Hamilton Springs. Proceeded to Chambers 
Creek, and learnt they had seen nothing of them ; found Mr. Goyder and 
party. Camped on the creek. 

Sunday, September 2. — Chambers Creek. Cloudy, with a few showers of 
rain. Wind south, south-east. 

Monday, September 3. — Chambers Creek. Searched the creek, but no 
horses. 



VIII. — Voyage up the Darling and Barioan. By Mr. W. R. 

Eandell. 

Communicated by the Colonial Office. 
Bead 23rd April, I860. 
To his Excellency Sir Bichakd Gkaves MacDonnell. 
SlR 5 Adelaide, April 16th, 1859. 

According to your kind invitation I do myself the honour 
of addressing you respecting my trip with the steamer Gemini up 
the rivers Darling and Barwan. 

The steamer Gemini left the Darling Store, near the junction of 
Darling with Murray, on Wednesday, February 2nd ; arriving at 
Minindeche on the 11th, Mount Murchison on the 16th, Fort 
Bourke on the 20th, and Gunnawarra, a station of Mr. J. Danger's 
on the Barwan, on the 23rd. 

On the 24th I reached " Nonab," or, as it is now commonly 
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146 Randell's Voyage up the Darling and Barwan. 

called, the " Blacks' Fishing- grounds," the highest attainable point 
with the then existing flood. Up to this point I found no impedi- 
ment to the navigation : indeed from above " Minindeche " within 
80 miles (by land) above Fort Bourke, the river is particularly fine, 
the reaches being much straighter, broader, freer from snags, and 
the corners less acute than from Minindeche downwards to the 
junction ; so much so that the Gemini pursued her course by 
moonlight as well as by day without any difficulty whatever. The 
obstacle presented to the navigation at Nonah is a fall at low- 
water and a very swift rapid at the time of the Gemini's visit ; the 
descent being about 8 feet in 200 or 300 yards, and the water 
boiling and foaming over rocks for that distance. 

It is called the Blacks' fishing-grounds in consequence of their 
having (assisted by natural facilities) built a great number of 
circular walls of stone in the bed of the river, extending from below 
the Falls to a distance of half a mile above. 

The blacks assemble here in great numbers during the time of 
low-water ; the neighbouring tribes suspending hostilities for the 
time being ; and ascending the river for some considerable distance, 
they come down in it, making a peculiar noise, and driving multi- 
tudes of fish before them into the cells — where they are stupified 
by the meshes, and easily speared by the blacks stationed there for 
that purpose. 

I believe that a passage may be very easily made through these 
rocks, so that steamers could ascend the rapids with the assistance 
of warps in seasons of moderate flood, when another 100 miles 
would be open to navigation, independent of the Nammoy and 
other tributaries, which are doubtless navigable for small steamers. 

The distance traversed by the Gemini was 620 miles by land 
from the junction, or about 1800 miles by water; the highest 
point attained being (as near as I can make out from an in- 
different map before me) in about 29° 25' s. lat., and 147° E. long. 
— 120 miles above Fort Bourke, 70 miles below the junction of 
the Nammoy, and about 400 miles from the New South "Wales 
seaboard. 

From Mount Murchison and Mr. Sutter's to Gunnawarra, 
a distance of 280 miles by land, Mr. Spence's station at Fort 
Bourke is the only run occupied for that distance, although, I am 
informed, every inch is taken up. From the Falls upwards, in- 
cluding the Nammoy and other tributaries, the country is com* 
pletely occupied ; stations occurring on both sides of the river 
every 5 or 6 miles, and heavily stocked — principally with cattle. 
The settlers, however, say they would immediately place sheep on 
their runs, instead of cattle, if there is any likelihood of their being 
able to avail themselves of steam to send their wools to Adelaide, 
and of getting their supplies from thence. 
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The country from Mount Murchison upwards improves in cha- 
racter very much, and its sheep-carrying qualities can scarcely be 
overrated, the grass for miles together in many of the bends being 
so thick and long that it can only be walked through with diffi- 
culty, and is as thick and close in the bottom as the meadows of 
England. The soil is much superior to any I have seen on the 
Murray or Murrumbidgee, and had it plenty of moisture would 
produce anything ; but as it is, it is eminently suited to the vine 
and to the tropical fruits. 

The timber on the Darling and Barwan for the most part is not 
so plentiful or fine in appearance as that found on the Murray 
River, but is much superior in quality ; and there are many varieties 
eminently fitted for the cabinet-maker. 

The banks of the river from Fort Bourke upwards, including 
Dunlop's and Rantein's Ranges, abound in a variety of beautiful 
flowers and botanical specimens. Some parts of the banks are 
thick with a native melon or cucumber — eaten by the blacks ; 
native oranges also are plentiful, of which they are particularly 
fond. 

I did not succeed in finding any indication of minerals ; gypsum 
abounds in many parts, and the settlers near the barrier ranges 
seem quite satisfied that plenty of gold is to be found there. 

I found the blacks above Mount Murchison numerous, but very 
quiet and inoffensive. They were terribly alarmed at the steamers, 
and in many instances ran away altogether. I, however, landed 
some Mount Murchison blacks that were on board, and sent them 
on ahead to tell their friends that all was right ; this had the effect 
of inducing many to come on board. After this I had no difficulty 
in getting them on board, unless they vanished before we could get 
within hearing. On every opportunity I stopped the steamer and 
distributed tobacco, &c, among the different tribes, with which 
they were much delighted ; and I have every reason to believe that 
they will not bolt from the next steamer that ascends the river. 
The whites were, however, in many instances as much alarmed as 
the blacks ; at Mr. Spence's station at Fort Bourke, particularly, 
the men were quite terrified at our approach by night, and they 
mistook the noise of the engine for the war-cry of the blacks ; and 
had prepared for us a warm and vigorous reception in the shape of 
powder and lead — indeed we were passing the station before they 
discovered it was a steamer : for so unlooked for and unexpected 
was a steamer, and so sure were they that the blacks were upon 
them, that they had extinguished their lights and fires, and so 
quietly awaited the assault that we were almost past the station 
without knowing we were near it 

I was received by the settlers on the Barwan with great kindness 
— they were highly delighted at the sight of a steamer in their 
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148 Randell's Voyage up the Darling and Barivan. 

waters, and seemed fully alive to the benefits likely to accrue to 
them from its navigation. 

The return voyage to the Junction occupied a fortnight, and the 
Gemini had taken in a second cargo for the Darling settlers from 
the Store, when she sank on the evening of the 11th of March, 
alongside the Store, from some as yet unexplained accident or 
carelessness. 

I had left for Adelaide in the steamer Bunyess a few hours 
before the accident occurred. Upon hearing what had happened 
I immediately returned and loaded the Bunyess in lieu of the 
Gemini, and started up the Darling on the 14th of March. 

The voyage to Minindeche and back to the Junction was accom- 
plished in ten days, and in perfect safety. This last trip I think 
says a good deal for the navigation of the Darling — the Bunyess 
being the broadest boat afloat on the Murray waters, and the navi- 
gation to Minindeche being the most difficult by far of the whole 
distance traversed by the Gemini. 

In conclusion I would beg to observe that the navigation of the 
Darling is capable of much improvement by damming up the 
backwaters, the construction of locks, &c, &c, for which the cha- 
racter of the river is eminently suited. A great deal may be done 
at once by clearing the snags out of its channel. This can be 
accomplished at a cheap rate compared with the Murray or 
Murrumbidgee, as the snags are not so plentiful, and the 
channel narrower than in those rivers. This last feature, however, 
renders it more necessary that the snags which are in its bed should 
be cleared out. I would further remark that I consider the navi- 
gation of the Darling to be of much more importance to South 
Australia than either of the other rivers, in consequence of its 
course being so far distant from either the Victorian or New South 
Wales seaboards, so that the whole of its trade must flow to and 
from Adelaide, and as I feel persuaded will prove to be of very 
considerable magnitude in the course of a few years. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

William Richard Randell. 

[Note. — Lieut. -Governor MacDonnell recalls attention to the circumstance 
that in February, 1859, he had undertaken an exploring voyage up the 
Darling with Capt. Cadell in the steamer Albany, and reached Mount Mur- 
chison, 600 miles by water above the junction. He had also expressed his 
belief that the river might be navigated still higher up, and is therefore much 
gratified to know that Mr. Randell has gone 120 miles by land higher up 
than Fort Bourke, or 1800 miles by water above the junction of the Darling 
and the Murray ; or, in all, 2400 miles by water above the sea-mouth of the 
Murray. Mr. Eandell, in his small steamer the Mary Anne, was the first, in 
1853, to proceed up the Murray, and eventually reached Maiden Point.] — Ed. 



